
What Classroom Teachers Need to Know about 


by Karen Patterson 


General education teachers play an 
integral rolein educating students 
with disabiiitiesand should be 
familiar with theapplicable 
principles of the la w. 


S pecial education teachers are 
nottheonly ones who need to 
know about laws and policies re- 
garding students with disabilities. 
In the general classroom setting, 
informed teacherscan delivernec- 
essaryand appropriate services to 
students with special needs, while 
at the same ti me work toward suc- 
cessful outcomes for those chil- 
dren, their peers, and their parents. 

Knowing about the origin, 
implementation, and relevance of 
the laws as they relate to students 
is an important responsibility for 
all classroom teachers. The Indi- 
vidualswith Disabilities Education 
Act Amendments of 1997 (IDEA 
'97), signed into law on June 4, 
1997, by President Clinton, 
amended and reauthorized the I n- 
dividuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA). The 1997 provi- 
sions of the law have been called 
the most significant changes in 
federal special education law since 
the original passage of the Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975 (Eyer 1998; Yell and 
Drasgow 2000; Yell and Katsiyannis 
2000). Integral to the implementa- 
tion of IDEA'97aresixfundamen- 
tal principles that the federal gov- 
ernment emphasizes as beingcriti- 
cal features of special education 
programs offered to children and 
youth with disabilities (U.S. De- 
partment of Education 2000): a free 
and appropriate public education; 
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an individualized education pro- 
gram; the least restrictive environ- 
ment; appropriate evaluations; 
parent and student participation in 
decision making; and procedural 
safeguards. 

Free and Appropriate 
Public Education 

Students are entitled to a free and 
appropriate public education 
(FARE). 

I DEA '97 defines FARE as spe- 
cial education and related services 
that are provided at public ex- 
pense, under public supervision 
and direction, and without charge; 
meet standards of the state educa- 
tional agency; include an appropri- 
ate preschool, elementary, or sec- 
ondary school education in the 
stateinvolved;and are provided in 
conformity with the individualized 
education program (IDEA 1997, 
1401(8); Yell and Drasgow 2000). 
While primary responsibility for 
adhering to FARE lies with the 
school districts, classroom teach- 
ers should know the procedural 
and substantive requirements. 
FARE guarantees every student 
with a disability an individualized 
education program— most often 
delivered by the classroom 
teacher— that is reasonably calcu- 
lated to provide meaningful educa- 
tional benefits (Yell and Drasgow 
2000 ). 

Individualized Education 
Program 

An Individualized Education Pro- 
gram (lEP) isrequired for each child 
wi th a disabili ty to ensure that ser- 
vicesarespecificand individualized 
for their needs 

Rri or to the mandates of IDEA, 
families of children with disabili- 
ties were alone in their burden of 
educatingandcaringfortheirchil- 


dren with disabilities (Werts, 
Mamlin, and Rogoloff 2002). IDEA 
'97 requires that an lER be devel- 
oped and implemented for every 
student with disabilities between 
the ages of 3 and 21 (U .5. Depart- 
ment of Education 2000). The I ER, 
which describes both the process 
and resulting document that de- 
fines a FARE for a student, is the 
centerpiece of the special educa- 
tion process. The law not only 
specifies what an lER must include, 
but also who is to take part in its 
formulation (U.S. Department of 
Education 2000). In collaboration, 
school personnel and a student's 
parents design the appropriate 
educational program. As a result, 
the individualized education and 
related services that a student in 
special education receives are de- 
lineated in, and provided i n confor- 
mity with, the lER (Yell and 
Drasgow 2000). 

A major goal of the I ER meet- 
ing isto form a partnershi p among 
parents, teachers, and service pro- 
viders. To achieve this goal, teach- 
ers must be able to make critical 
decisions regard! ngthe I ER process 
in addition to communicating ef- 
fectively with families during the 
lER meeting. The formation of an 
individualized program involves 
seven steps, beginning with 
prereferral and ending with an an- 
nual evaluation of the student's 
program. 

Prereferral. The prereferral in- 
tervention isan informal, problem- 
solving process with two primary 
purposes: to provide immediate 
instructional and behavior man- 
agement assistance to the child 
and teacher; and to reduce the 
chances of identifying a child for 
special education who may not be 
disabled (Salvia and Ysseldyke 
1988). This process is a critical 


component of the early identifica- 
tion process. The classroom 
teacher often is one of the first to 
recognize a developmental prob- 
lem (e.g., reading difficulties, or 
d i sru pti ve or aggressi ve behavi o r) . 
For young children at risk for learn- 
ing and emotional or behavioral 
problems. Lane, Gresham, and 
O'Shaughnessy (2002) recom- 
mended proactive screening in 
preschool and kindergarten, and 
again in later grades. 

Rrereferral interventions both 
reduce the chances of over- iden- 
tifying children for special educa- 
tion and increase opportunities 
forchildren who trulyrequire ser- 
vices to be identified. Rarental 
consent must beobtained for ini- 
tial and all subsequent evalua- 
tions and placement decisions re- 
garding special education. The 
decisions made during this pro- 
cess are significant, and theclass- 
room teacher's response remains 
themostcrucial step.Theteacher's 
role as implementer of prereferral 
strategi es can not be overesti mated 
(Sindelar et al. 1992); the teacher 
influences placement and possible 
life-altering changes for students. 

Referral. In this step, a child 
actuallyisreferred for special edu- 
cation services. Candidates for re- 
ferral are studentswhose academic 
performance is significantly be- 
hind that of their classmates or 
who continually misbehave and 
disrupt the learning environment 
(Smith 2004). In addition to having 
current knowledge of learning, 
emotional, and behavioral difficul- 
ties, classroom teachers should 
know early identification, preven- 
tion, and intervention strategies 
(Lane et al. 2002) to facilitate the 
referral step. 

Evaluation. The evaluation 
step i n the I ER process is to deter- 
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mine whether a chi Id hasadisabil- 
ity, whether special education is 
required, and what types of special 
or related services are needed. 
IDEA '97 is specific in its recom- 
mendation that tests must be non- 
discriminatory and must be given 
in the child's native language. The 
lEP team evaluates the bench- 
marks or short-term objectives, 
and makes modifications in the 
placement, instructional program, 
and related and supplementary 
services, as needed. 

Eli^bility. Though IDEA '97 
providesdefinitionsfor the special 
education categories, each state 
maintains its own definitions. Af- 
ter determining that a child has a 
disability, the lEP team decides 
whether the child also needs spe- 
cial education. 

Development of the I ER Rep- 
resentation on the lEP team is 
specified by IDEA '97 and should 
include: at least one general edu- 
cation teacher (if thestudent is par- 
ticipating in general education), at 
least one special educator or re- 
lated service provider, a represen- 
tative of the school district, the par- 
ents and whom they invite, and 
sometimes the student. The team 
uses assessment results to help de- 
cideon appropriate education, ser- 
vices, and placement. 

As participantsin lEPdevelop- 
ment and its subsequent imple- 
mentation, general education 
teachers must know the key com- 
ponents of the program. The mini- 
mum requirements (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education 2000) ofan lEP 
include: 

• the student's present levels of 
educational performance; 

• indications about ways the 
student's disability influences 
participation and progress in the 
general education curriculum; 


• a statement of measurable an- 
nual goals, including bench- 
marks or short-term objectives; 

• the specific educational ser- 
vices to be provided, includ- 
ing program modifications or 
supports; 

• an explanation of the extent 
that thechild will not partici- 
pate in general education 
classes; 


“What the 
student needs is 
determined first, 
and then a 
decision is made 
about placement 
in the least 
restrictive 
environment in 
which the 
necessary services 
can be provided." 


• a description of modifications 
in statewide or district-wide 
assessments; 

• the projected date for initiation 
of servicesand theexpected du- 
ration of those services; 

• an annual statement of transi- 
tion service needs (beginning 
at age 14), and a statement of 
i n teragen cy respo n si b i I i ti es to 
ensure continuity of services 
when thestudent leaves school 
(by age 16); and 

• a statement regarding how the 
student's progress wi 1 1 be mea- 
sured and how parents will be 
informed about the progress. 


The lEP documents should make 
clear the relationships among 
these components, as well as keep 
their primary focus on the unique 
needs of each student. 

Implementation of the lER 
M any classroom teachers are un- 
comfortable with the knowledge 
that some I EP meetings are char- 
acter! zed by conflict between the 
parent and representatives of the 
school district. Often these con- 
flicts area result of the I EP being 
written at the wrong time and for 
thewrong reason. Thelegal lEP is 
written following evaluation and 
identification of a student's dis- 
abilities, but before a placement 
deci si on i s made. I n other words, 
what the student needs is deter- 
mined first, and then a decision 
is made about placement in the 
least restrictive environment in 
which the necessary services can 
be provided. 

Often seen isthe educationally 
wrong and illegal practice of bas- 
ing the lEP on an available place- 
ment; that is, the student's lEP is 
written after placements and ser- 
vicesareconsidered(Hallahan and 
Kauffman 2003). This problem is 
noteworthy especi al I y for preservi ce 
and beginning teachers who most 
likely will follow procedures al- 
ready in place or delineated bythe 
directing teacher, peer evaluator, 
special education department, and 
general school setting. 

Annual Review. The lEP 
team, including the parents, con- 
ducts an annual review to ensure 
that the student is meeting the 
goalsand objectives specified in the 
I EP components. Evaluation iscon- 
ducted to determine whether the 
student has ac h i eved , o r at I east i s 
making progress toward, the 
benchmarks specified for each 
objective. 
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Though IDEA '97 recom- 
mends an annual review, class- 
room teachers should conduct 
more frequent eval uati ons of stu- 
dent performance. Because 
evaluations typically guide in- 
struction, waiting an entire 
school year before conducting an 
evaluation is counterproductive. 
Frequent evaluations give teach- 
ers an opportunity to modify their 
mode of instruction for increas- 
ing student productivity. In addi- 
tion, objectives that have been 
met can be reviewed rather than 
taught daily, while other goals 
and objectives can take a more 
prominent place in the student's 
program. As a result, the annual 
review becomes more productive, 
and planning for a new year is 
more clearly defined in terms of 
what the student already knows 
versus what the student needs to 
know and how the student learns. 

Least Restrictive 
Environment 

Al ways con si der the I east restri cti ve 
environment (LRE) when piace- 
men t is con si dered. 

IDEA '97 mandates that stu- 
dents with disabilities be edu- 
cated with children without dis- 
abilities to the maximum extent 
appropriate, and that students 
with disabilities be removed to 
separate classes or schools only 
when the nature or severity of 
their disabilities is such that they 
cannot receive an appropriate 
education in a general education 
classroom with supplementary 
aides and services. Many chil- 
dren, however, have been placed 
in special education programs 
without any consideration for 
general class placement as an op- 
tion (Weishaar 1997). If it is at all 
possible that schools can success- 


fully educate students with dis- 
abilities in general education set- 
tings with peers who do not have 
disabilities, then the students' 
school must provide that experi- 
ence. Therefore, if teachers are 
aware that the LRE is most often 
the general classroom setting, 
then perhaps they will evaluate 
more careful ly the necessity for a 


"Though 
IDEA '97 
recommends an 
annual review, 
classroom teachers 
should conduct 
more frequent 
evaluations of 
student 
performance." 


quick referral. Instead, teachers 
can exploreand implement effec- 
tive intervention strategies that 
are proven successful for both 
academic learning and behav- 
ioral problems with students. 

According to Landrum, 
Tankersley, and Kauffman (2003), 
direct instruction has perhaps the 
richest empirical history in en- 
hancing the academic achieve- 
ment of struggling learners. One 
of the key advantages of d i rect i n- 
struction for low-achieving stu- 
dentsisitsemphasison academic 
engagement. Research has shown 
that academic achievement is re- 


lated significantly to academic 
engagement rates— or the pro- 
portion of instructional timedur- 
ing which students are engaged in 
learni ng— as demonstrated by 
behaviors such as attending to 
tasks, working on assignments, 
and participating in class activi- 
ties (e.g.. Greenwood 1991). 
Landrum et al. (2003) recom- 
mended curriculum-based mea- 
surement, class-wide peer tutor- 
ing, social skills interventions, 
and group-oriented contingen- 
cies such as the Good Behavior 
Game (see Barrish, Saunders, and 
Wolf 1969; Tankersley 1995; 
Patterson 2003) as effective and 
positive interventionsto improve 
both academic and behavioral 
problems for students in general 
and special education settings. 

Especially crucial for class- 
room teachers is the distressing 
gap between what research has 
discovered about effective in- 
struction and that which is prac- 
ticed in many classrooms 
(Heward 2003a). Observations of 
classroom practice have sug- 
gested that the education re- 
ceived by many students with dis- 
abilities does not take advantage 
of the current knowledge of best 
practices (Kauffman 1996; Moody 
et. al. 2000; Wagner etal. 1993). It 
is imperative that teachers are 
aware of and implement positive 
and effective interventions to 
better facilitate student success 
in the least restrictive environ- 
ment (see "Improving Student 
Outcomes.") 

For students to be successful, 
teachers must teach, engage in re- 
flect! veexami nation as it pertai nsto 
their teaching practices, make 
changes where necessary, and main- 
tain high expectations for both 
themselves and thei r students. 
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Improving Student 
Outcomes 

other than limiting class size, 
often little that goes on in many 
special education classrooms can 
rightfully be called "special" 
(Moody etal. 2000; Vaughn, Moody, 
and Schumm 1998; Yssel dyke etal. 
1984). The following are instruc- 
tional methods that can be used in 
general classrooms to help stu- 
dents with disabi I ities achieve suc- 
cessful outcomes (Heward 2003a): 

• Assess each student's present 
levels of performance for the 
purposeofidentifyingand pri- 
oritizing instructional targets. 

• Define and task-analyze the 
new knowledge or skills to be 
learned. 

• Design instructional materials 
and activities so that the stu- 
dent has frequent opportuni- 
ties for active response in the 
form of both guided and inde- 
pendent practice. 

• Use mediated scaffolding (i.e., 
provide and then fade prompts 
and cues so the student can re- 
spond to naturally occurring 
stimuli). 

• Provide systematic conse- 
quences for student perfor- 
mance i n theform of conti ngent 
reinforcement, instructional 
feedback, and error correction. 

• Incorporate fluency-building 
activities into lessons. 

• I ncorporate strategies for 
promoti ng the general i zati on 
and maintenance of newly 
learned skills {e.g., program 
common stimuli, general case 
strategy, contingencies, and 
self- management). 

• Conduct direct and frequent 
measurements of student per- 
formance and use those data to 
inform instructional decision 
making. 


Appropriate Evaluations 

Are the&/al uati ons appropri ate? 

In assessing students' perfor- 
mance, Smith (2004) identified the 
following types of evaluations as 
important in special education: 

1. Identify and qualify students 
for special education. 

2. Guide instruction, continu- 
ally ensuring that the practices 


"IDEA '97 
requires schools 
to collaborate 
with parents and 
students with 
disabilities in the 
the design and 
implementation 
of special 
education 
services." 


i mplemented are effective, so that 
a minimal amount of instructional 
time is wasted using a tactic that is 
i neffecti ve or has lost its power for 
an individual child. 

3. Determine annual or long- 
term gains, possibly through state- 
wide or district-wide achievement 
tests given to entire classes of stu- 
dents, or by assess! ng progress to- 
ward achieving benchmarks listed 
on lEPs. 

Given the range of disabilities 
and diversity that exists in special 
education, itisimportantforclass- 
room teachers to use more than 
one test or type of assessment, or a 


battery of tests. Another way 
teachers can document student 
progress is by develop! ng portfo- 
lios that demonstrate authentic 
student work and achievements. 
These are especially valuable for 
tracking the process of change 
and are crucial for continued 
growth. 

Parent and Student 
Participation 

Alw ays include parent and ^udent 
participation to ensure shared de- 
dsion making. 

IDEA '97 requires schools to 
collaborate with parents and stu- 
dents with disabilities in the de- 
sign and implementation of spe- 
cial education services. Specifi- 
cally, beginning at age 14, stu- 
dents must be invited to attend 
and should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in entire lEP meetings. 
Heward (2003b) recommended 
that students with disabilities 
participate in the lEP process 
through self-determination of 
preferences, self-evaluation, and 
goal setting. When empowered as 
active participants in the I EP pro- 
cess, students have an opportu- 
nity to heighten their indepen- 
dence, self-advocacy skills, and 
self-esteem (German etal. 2000). 
Moreover, students may be able 
to offer insights and preferences 
that are val uable contri butions to 
their success. 

Procedural Safeguards 

Keep important procedural safe- 
guards in mind. 

IDEA '97 recommends that 
parents of each student with a dis- 
ability have the right to the fol low- 
i ng due process safeguards: 

• Be notified and invited to all 

meetings held about their 

chi Id's educational program. 
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• Give permission for their chi Id 
to be evaluated and obtain in- 
dependent evaluations. 

• Have access to their child's 
educational records. 

• Participate in all decisions 
abouttheir chi Id's educational 
program, placement, goals, 
and objectives. 

• Beguaranteed mediation, due 
process, and civil action. 
Classroom teachers need to 

recogn i ze the i mportance of com- 
munication and collaboration not 
only as good practice in educa- 
tion, but also as the key compo- 
nents in procedural safeguards. 
Teachers must ensure that com- 
munication with parents is a 
natural part of the! r role as edu- 
cators. Communication must be 
meaningful, timely, honest, 
nonjudgmental, confidential, and 
free of special education jargon. 
Initiating parent communication 
even before a problem occurs is 
an investment in the relationship 
between teachers and parents. 
When there is ongoing rapport, 
parents tend to be more support- 
ive of, and collaborative with, 
teachers. For students with dis- 
abilities, communication and col- 
laboration are required for suc- 
cessful outcomes. 

A Teacher’s Role 

IDEA '97 clearly defines edu- 
cators' responsibilities with re- 
gard to children with disabilities, 
including teachers in both spe- 
cial education and inclusive gen- 
eral education settings. Many 
general education teachers are 
limited in their knowledge of spe- 
cial education law and policies, 
yet they play an integral role in 
educating students with special 
needs. IDEA '97 mandates that 
students with disabilities be edu- 


cated with children without dis- 
abilities to the maximum extent 
appropriate i n the least restrictive 
environment. For many children 
in special education, this is the 
general education classroom. The 
teacher's role in that setting is 
even more significant. Given that 
the principles of IDEA '97 are 
clearly defined by law, educators 


'Initiating par- 
ent communica- 
tion even before 
a problem occurs 
is an investment 
in the relation- 
ship between 
teachers and 
parents." 


in general and special education 
can provide the necessaryand ap- 
propriate services that will most 
likely lead to successful outcomes 
not only for children with dis- 
abilities, but also their peers, par- 
ents, and teachers that are in- 
volved in this very important pro- 
cess called special education. 
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